AS A REFORMER OF  INTERNATIONAL LAW.

the welfare of the troops themselves received far more
attention. The generals looked after their comfort in the
details of daily life; and when they were sick or wounded
medical aid was forthcoming; though then, and for a long
time afterwards, the surgery of the camp, had a well-
earned reputation for roughness.

Among the many causes which combined to produce
these great improvements in the usages of warfare the
foremost place should be given to the influence of Grotius.
In opposition to the fashionable theory of his time he had
declared that there were laws entitled to make themselves
heard even amid the din of arms; and he had worked out
a system of such laws immeasurably superior in point of
morality to the evil customs of the day. Some of his
leading principles were acted upon in the great European
settlement that closed the Thirty Years' War. Soon after
the peace his book was taught as Public Law at Heidel-
berg and Wittenberg. Pufifendorf and other writers a-
dopted the main outline of his system, and spread a
knowledge of it throughout Western Europe. The na-
tions were tired of bloodshed and rapine, and eagerly
welcomed rules of warfare which put some check upon
the passions of a lawless soldiery. We have seen, for
instance, how mild was the treatment of non-combatants
in the wars of Marlborough and Eugene, as compared
with the atrocities inflicted upon them during the great
German conflict. If we turn to the pages of De Jure Belli
ac Pads, we shall find it laid down that justice requires
us to spare as much as possible those who have done us
no wrong; and that goodness, moderation and magna-
nimity often command a wider mercy than strict justice
would be inclined to grant. Old men, women, children,
priests, husbandmen and merchants are specially men-